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10 British East Africa Protectorate 

government to be spent partly on a line of feeder railway making; 
towards the Mount Kenia district from the trunk line at Nairobi. 
Some of the finest land in the country is in this direction and the 
amount of grain grown among the natives around Kenia is known to 
be very great. There also are some large European planters of 
beans and sisal. The second project which this money will also- 
cover is a deep water pier at the port, a comparatively simple engi- 
neering undertaking in view of the closeness and depth of the chan- 
nel, ships of over 6,000 tons now anchoring almost within hail of 
shore. 



DEVELOPMENT OF WHEAT PRODUCTION 

IN CANADA 
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A large area of the Canadian Northwest forms a part of one of 
three or four regions which give promise of furnishing a great sur- 
plus of wheat. In a paper* on the future wheat supply of the 
United States read before the Millers' National Federation Mass- 
Convention at Minneapolis on June 22d, 1910, Mr. M. A. Carleton, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, said that "a careful study- 
of the conditions in Canada reveals a possibility in increased pro- 
duction far ahead of any other present exporting country." Many 
other authorities substantially agree with Mr. Carleton. Some 
writers have attempted to figure out the yield at a more or less re- 
mote date, with results that differ widely. It is futile to undertake 
to measure exactly the future wheat crop, although it is generally 
agreed that within a few years it will probably permit the exporta- 
tion of several hundred million bushels annually. Already the yield 
is important though only a fraction of the wheat belt in the prairie 
provinces has yet been cropped. The maximum harvest was ob- 
tained in 1909 when 166,744,000 bushels were reported. This gave 
the Dominion seventh place in wheat production, it being surpassed 
only by Russia, the United States, France, India, Italy and Austria- 

*Sctence, Aug. 5, 1910. 
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Hungary. This paper aims to present a concise and reliable state- 
ment of the history and present situation regarding wheat production 
in Canada. 

Information as to the area sown to wheat and the yield previous 
to 1882 is very scanty. In that year, the government of Ontario 
undertook to compile statistics annually relating to wheat produc- 
tion in the province. The following year a similar plan was adopted 
by Manitoba, and later, the other provinces undertook the same 
work. But, until 1882 and 1883, practically the only information 
regarding wheat production, apart from newspaper reports, was 
obtained at intervals of ten years when the census was taken. More 
recently the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa has been issuing, 
through the Census and Statistics Office, official statements, of the 
field crops in which wheat is included. In 1906, under the au- 
thority of an act of the Dominion parliament, a census of popula- 
tion and agriculture was taken in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. An exceedingly interesting and valuable report has been 
issued showing the results of this work. This is the first of a 
series of similar reports on these three provinces to be made at ten 
year intervals, in addition to the regular decennial census for the 
whole Dominion such as was taken during the year 191 1. The 
figures of the provincial governments showing areas and total pro- 
ducts vary considerably from those found in the census reports. In 
general, but not always, the former are larger than the latter. We 
have here followed rather consistently the various official reports of 
the federal census office, believing that, on the whole, they are the 
more nearly correct. 

According to the census of 1871, the total area devoted to wheat 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario was 1,646,- 
781 acres, and the aggregate yield was only 16,723,873 bushels. At 
this time the putput of the rest of British North America appears 
to have been of such minor importance that it was not taken into 
consideration. The real Canadian wheat belt still remained in a 
state of nature. Ten years later the crop had just about doubled. 
At the end of another decade, in 1890, the area had increased to 
2,723,861 acres and the yield to 42,144,629 bushels. In the whole 
Northwest (exclusive of Manitoba) the land sown to wheat 
amounted to only 113,811 acres and the output was but 1,792,409 
bushels — about one twenty-fourth of the yield for the whole country. 

With the later movement of population into what are now the 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta the center of 
wheat production for the whole Dominion has shifted westward 
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also, until it is now within the limits of these three provinces. This 
is shown by the fact that, in 1909, their combined crop was 147,482,- 
000 bushels out of a grand total of 166,744,000 for the whole coun- 
try. It is thus seen that great changes in the production of this 
cereal have been brought about during the last twenty or thirty 
years, and that a discussion of Canadian wheat production to-day 
must of necessity be centered around the prairie provinces. It seems 
desirable at first, however, briefly to outline the history and present 
condition of the industry in the rest of the Dominion. 

In the Maritime Provinces the total output has always been rel- 
atively small. As a whole, they show a decline both in acreage and 
in total production, although the yield per acre has increased con- 
siderably. In Nova Scotia, only 21,000 acres were sown to wheat 
in 1910 as compared with nearly twice this area in 1880. The out- 
put, however, amounted to 480,000 bushels, while 529,251 bushels 
were reported for 1880 on the much larger acreage. During the 
last ten years more attention has been given to wheat culture so 
that the province now is a little less dependent upon the West for 
flour than it was ten or a dozen years ago. In New Brunswick, the 
decline in acreage has been fairly constant; 40,336 acres were 
cropped in 1880 as compared with 19,500 in 1910. The yield in 
1910 was 371,000 bushels against 521,956 thirty years earlier. The 
figure showing the output in 1910 is less than that of any census 
year since 1881, with the exception of 1891, when the total crop was 
209,809 bushels from 17,306 acres. Prince Edward Island, on the 
other hand, has been increasing its production slightly. In 1880, 
the acreage was 41,942, and it has shown no important change in 
any census year ; but in 1910 it had fallen to 30,000 acres. The out- 
put has been increasing, 615,000 bushels being reported in 1910 as 
compared with 546,986 on a much larger area in 1880. The yield 
in 1900 was 736,679 bushels from 42,318 acres. Practically the 
whole output of the Maritime Provinces is spring wheat. 

In British Columbia also the amount of wheat raised has always 
been relatively insignificant. The census of 1881 showed an acreage 
of 7,952, which was doubled ten years later, and still remained about 
the same at the census of 1901. This census showed a crop of 360- 
000 bushels, whereas, twenty years earlier, it was only 173,653 bushels- 

In Quebec, the decline in acreage has been steady, but the aver- 
age yield per acre has increased, so that a diminishing area has given 
a fairly steady output, which does not vary greatly from 2,000,000 
bushels. In 1910, 99,400 acres produced 1,827,000 bushels, while, 
thirty years earlier, an area of 223,176 acres yielded but 2,019,004 
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bushels. Evidently, there has been considerable improvement in 
farming methods within the province. 

Until about the beginning of the present century Ontario was the 
principal wheat province of the Dominion; but Manitoba, at first, 
and Saskatchewan, later, came to occupy this position. Between 
1880 and 1900, no serious change either in the acreage or produc- 
tion of Ontario is to be noted, although the tendency was toward a 
decrease in the area sown to wheat. Over 27,000,000 bushels were 
taken from 1,930,123 acres in 1880 and nearly 28,500,000 bushels 
from 1,489,633 acres in 1900. But there has been a noticeable de- 
crease both in acreage and production during the last ten years. In 
1910, the area cropped was only 729,500 acres and the yield was 
17,805,000 bushels. The decline in acreage in both Quebec and 
Ontario was contemporaneous with the spread of wheat culture into 
the prairie provinces. In spite of the adaptability of soil and climatic 
conditions in Ontario for the growth of this cereal, the output has 
declined both relatively and absolutely on account of the competition 
of the West. It pays the Ontario farmer better to follow dairying, 
fruit-growing, or mixed farming and leave the raising of most of 
the wheat to his fellow countrymen who are coming into the posses- 
sion of the real Canadian wheat belt on the western prairies. This 
statement, with certain limitations, may be applied to practically all 
the provinces so far considered. 

The three northwestern provinces within which the famous 
Canadian wheat belt is located are Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. With a combined area .of 369,869,898 acres, they are more 
than four and three-fourths times the size of the United Kingdom, 
and more extensive by nearly 3,500,000 acres than the combined 
areas of the United Kingdom, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark.* The largest province is Alberta, which contains 
162,265,600 acres — nearly two million more than Saskatchewan. 
Or, to make still other comparisons, Alberta is about twice as large 
as Great Britain and Ireland, and much larger than either Germany 
or France. Manitoba is relatively small, being less than one-third 
the size of either of the other provinces. 

On the whole, the climate is well adapted to wheat culture. Of 
course/there are various' drawbacks, such as hail-storms, frosts, etc., 
which, at times, are the causes of loss to the farmers, though they 
rarely bring about a complete failure of the crops. It is now pos- 
sible also, to procure insurance against all such losses. An insur- 
ance policy, for example, may be purchased for a moderate sum 



* See Census of Population and Agriculture of the Northwest Provinces, 1906, p. xxii. 
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which will guarantee indemnity for losses from hailstorms. Then, 
dangers of frosts occurring before harvest time are constantly being 
minimized by the breeding and selection of hardy varieties of wheat 
for seed. The soil throughout large areas is unexcelled for wheat 
raising. Broadly considered, there are large portions of Central 
Canada whose soil is a rich black loam, and whose sub-soil is clay 
which is capable of retaining considerable moisture. 

The estimates as to the amount of land available for wheat rais- 
ing vary from over 170,000,000 to less than 50,000,000 acres. The lat- 
ter, however, does not take into consideration some 47,000,000 acres 
which are reported to be excellently adapted for mixed farming, of 
which the raising of wheat would probably be an important activ- 
ity. Nearly two-thirds of the enormous province of Saskatchewan 
is within the Canadian wheat belt, to say nothing of the large areas 
of Manitoba and Alberta which already have produced millions of 
bushels annually, and of still larger areas of excellent wheat lands 
which are merely waiting for settlers. But, with the data available 
at present, it is as futile to attempt to figure out with exactness the 
wheat area in this region as it would be to "predict the total yield at 
some more or less remote date. What we do know, however, is 
that, stretching through the hearts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta for several hundred miles, is a wheat belt of some 200 miles 
or more in width which, judging from the results already obtained, 
is not excelled for wheat raising by any other similar area. For 
many years to come, there need be no particular concern on the part 
of intending settlers as to the exact area of this region, for there is 
still plenty of virgin soil. Less than 10,000,000 acres have been 
planted in any single year, and this is but a small proportion of the 
available area, according to conservative estimates. Lying en- 
tirely outside of the wheat belt proper, there are millions of acres 
which undoubtedly can be cultivated with profit by wheat farmers 
and by others who choose to carry on mixed farming. Until re- 
cently, the idea of utilizing these outlying lands had scarcely oc- 
curred to anyone, it being taken for granted that agriculture was for- 
bidden to these regions on account of a too rigorous climate. The 
error of such preconceived notions is becoming apparent as the 
knowledge of the country increases. 

Manitoba, being the easternmost of the three wheat provinces, 
was naturally the first to have its rich lands exploited. The move- 
ment did not begin, however, until the last, quarter of the nineteenth 
century. We have seen that at the census of 1871 no wheat was 
reported west of Ontario. At that time the population of Manitoba 
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was only about 25,000, of which nearly one-half were Indians. Ten 
years later it had increased to upwards of 62,000 and about a million 
bushels of wheat were being raised. At the close of the next decade, 
the population numbered 152,000, and the amount of wheat har- 
vested, according to the census, was about 16,000,000 bushels — the 
largest crop of any year to that date. The closing decade of the cen- 
tury saw no striking changes either in acreage or production, although 
there was an increase in both. The wheat crops of the Northwest 
were a partial failure in 1900, owing to a long-continued drought 
throughout the growing months, so that in Manitoba only 18,353,000 
bushels were obtained from 1,965,000 acres. Since the opening of 
the present century, however, the progress has been rapid. The 
acreage has increased steadily, until it passed the three million mark 
in 1910, and the annual yield, though subject to considerable varia- 
tion, has amounted to nearly 55,000,000 bushels. Practically the 
entire output is spring wheat; in both Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
the growth of fall varieties has, as yet, hardly passed the experi- 
mental stages, but the results obtained are promising. 

Although the development of wheat production in Manitoba has 
been rapid, especially within recent years, it has been relatively slow 
as compared with the progress made in the neighboring province 
of Saskatchewan. As late as 1880, so few settlers had gone west of 
Manitoba that, in the entire region now included within Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta, less than 120,000 bushels of wheat were being 
raised. But it was inevitable that the settlement and exploitation of 
their excellent lands should soon begin. Progress was slow, how- 
ever, until the very close of the Nineteenth century, when, in what is 
now the province of Saskatchewan, some 487,000 acres were sown 
to wheat and about 4,306,000 bushels were harvested. Since then, 
the figures showing both the acreage and output have increased at a 
phenomenal rate, until, in 1910, the former had risen to 4,848,000 and 
the latter to 81,139,000. The area sown to wheat in the present year 
(1911) is even greater, for it embraces 5,715,900 acres and there are 
prospects of a good harvest. A similar enormous increase in output 
of other agricultural products also has taken place due, as in the case 
of wheat, to the very rapid settlement of the province. At the pres- 
ent day, Saskatchewan occupies the first place among the provinces 
of Canada in wheat production, having succeeded to Manitoba in 
1909. 

Alberta, being the farthest west of the prairie provinces, was, 
quite naturally, the last to be affected by the tide of immigration. 
This is one of the reasons why the portion of the great Canadian 
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wheat belt which is contained within this province has, as yet, con- 
tributed but little toward the total wheat crop of the Dominion. An- 
other reason which should not be overlooked is that conditions here 
are especially favorable for ranching. In the West, horse ranching 
has been confined almost solely to Alberta, and cattle ranching also 
is practiced even more than in Saskatchewan, the next important seat 
of the industry. In the case of all farm animals excepting the pig, 
more have been reported per farm from Alberta than from either of 
the other prairie provinces — an indication of the greater adaptability 
of the former to the rearing of live stock. With reference to the 
raising of wheat, the climatic conditions are favorable to the growth 
of both spring and fall varieties, although the former have always 
figured most conspicuously in the total output. Wheat-raising in 
Alberta for commercial purposes may be said to date back for only 
little more than ten years. In 1900, only 43,000 acres were cropped 
and the total output was under 800,000 bushels. Since then the de- 
velopment has been slow but steady. At present about 650,000 acres 
are devoted to the cereal annually ; the largest crop of any single year 
was harvested in 1909, amounting to 9,579,000 bushels. This was 
greater by nearly one-third than that of any other year up to the 
present time, but it is small as compared with Saskatchewan's crop 
of 85,197,000 bushels or Manitoba's 52,706,000 bushels in the same 
year. 

These facts show the westward march of wheat production in 
Canada, and the rapid strides which the Northwest, as a whole, has 
been making with respect to wheat raising, especially during the last 
ten years. To summarize the situation exactly as it has been, for the 
whole region as well as for the separate provinces, the following 
table, compiled from official sources, is added : 



Comparative Areas and Yields of Wheat in the Northwest 
Provinces for the Years Mentioned. 



Wheat 


1911 


1910 


1909 


1908 


1906 


1900 


Northwest Provinces: 


9,Sg2,goo 

3,223,000 

5,715,900 

653,100 


8,395,400 
128,891,000 

3,014,400 
41,159,000 

4,848,000 
81,139,000 

533*°°° 
6,593,000 


6,878,000 
147,482,000 

2,808,000 
52,706,000 

3,685,000 
85,197,000 

385,000 
9,579,000 


5,624,000 
91,853,000 

2,957,000 
50,269,000 

2,396,000 
34,742,000 

271,000 
6,842,000 


5,062,493 
110,586,824 

2,721,079 
54,472,198 

2,117,484 
50,182,359 

223,930 
5,932,267 


2,495,466 




23,456,859 


Manitoba; 


i»9fiS» r 93 




18,352,929 


Saskatchewan; 


487,170 




4,306,091 


Alberta; 


43,«>3 




797,839 
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In spite of the rapid development of the wheat-raising industry, 
it is to be remembered that Canada's maximum yield is relatively 
small when brought into comparison with that of the United States. 
The 166,744,000 bushels of 1909 is not such an enormous quantity 
after all when balanced against the 713,000,000 bushels of the latter 
country in the same year. Besides, so much is heard nowadays 
about the great Canadian wheat fields and their wonderful harvests 
that one is likely to forget that as early as 1867 the- United States 
was producing a wheat crop larger than the average Canadian crop 
of the present day. But that which fans the enthusiasm of the people 
of the western provinces as well as that of prospective settlers is not 
so much what has already been accomplished as the bright prospects 
for the future. On both sides of the international boundary line it is 
just beginning to be realized that a large, if not the best, part of the 
natural wheat area of this continent lies to the northward of the 
forty-ninth parallel of latitude. The Canadians are justly proud of 
the results already achieved in the evolution of their wheat industry ; 
but, though the prospects of expansion during the next decades are 
full of promise, the time by no means is in sight as yet when their 
ambition to lead the world in the output of this cereal will become a 
reality. 



LATEST HIMALAYAN EXPLORATIONS OF 
THE WORKMANS* 

Dr. W. Hunter Workman and Mrs. F. Bullock Workman have 
recently returned to India from their seventh Himalayan expedi- 
tion. They have explored the region, much of it virgin ground, 
south of the Baltoro glacier in Baltistan lying between that glacier 
and the Shyok and Saltoro valleys, and extending from a line some 
distance west of the meridian of Masherbrum to the Kondus-Siachen 
watershed on the east; embracing the Kondus and Hushe river- 
basins and the glaciers tributary to them. The whole region is 
covered with giant mountains, 21,000 to over 25,000 feet high, en- 
closing between their steep and, in places, perpendicular walls, large, 
sharply descending glaciers. Seven glaciers were explored, of which 

* Dr. W. Hunter Workman has sent to the Bulletin the following summary of the explorations 
of Mrs. Workman and himself, during the past season, in the region of great glaciers and lofty 
summits embraced between 34°-36° N. Lat. and 76°-78° E. Long, 



